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question. There was a great debate, upon which
the fate of the ministry, often of the parliament,
depended. Therefore the public attended to the
debate, and therefore parliament accomplished its
teaching function. In Bagehot's day the Commons
had not, like the American electoral college,
become the mere pledged mouthpieces of the
nation. They were too important. They re-
sponsibly decided on all vital matters of legisla-
tion, and therefore they responsibly decided on who
should be chief executive. The premier was actually
chosen by the chosen of the nation. Its expressive
function the House performed very well, except
that it gave no representation to the working
classes, which, Bagehot felt, ought to control one
or two of the large constituencies. Had they done
so, the House would have better fulfilled its in-
formative function. It would have better ex-
pressed particular grievances and aired particular
complaints. The House passed good laws, though
badly formulated; in short, it legislated well, and
because it was well led and well chosen. England
was a " deferential" country.4 The many had a
traditional respect for the few, not because they
had any appreciation of education and ability,
but because the authority of education and ability
had stood the test of time, gained the prestige of
long survival, and was surrounded by theatrical
appendages which inspired respect. The people of
England therefore preferred to be ruled by men of
education and wealth rather than by members of
their own class.
The  English   Constitution  is  perhaps   the   best
example of Bagehof s mature work.   It has not